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Thomas Raylton. 


Some account of the birth, education, and cou- 
vincement of that faithful minister of the everlast- 
ing gospel, Thomas Raylton, found after his de- 
cease, in his own hand-writing: to which is added 
some farther relation of his ministry, Xc., since his 
settlement in London, taken from the testimony of| fellow servants, and of thy brethren the prophets, 
the Bull and Mouth Monthly Meeting, concerning 


“T was born on the 30th day of the Sixth mo., 
1671, in Bowes, in the north part of Yorkshire, 


was kept, about two miles from the place of my 
abode, my mother went to a meeting there, and 
took me to ride before her. At this meeting were 
two ministers, namely, John Bowron and George 
Rook, the latter then living in Cumberland, but 
since in Ireland, being come to visit Friends there- 
aways, by whose powerful ministry and lively pray- 
er, it pleased God to open my heart, and to let me 
see the vanity of this present world, of which, for 
my short time, I had had some share, for which I 
had been often secretly smitten by the just witness 
of God in my own heart. Yet, for all that, I was 
pretty much a stranger to it, and so was not sen- 
sible from whence it came, until I came to be af- 
fected with the gospel, which, I may say, was glad 
of salvation to me. From that day, I was 
joined in heart with those people that directed to 
Christ within, the hope of their glory. And al- 
h I have had many instructors in Christ since, 
have not many fathers, for the said George 
Rook, who preached the word by the gospel of|brought salvation with him. 
Jesus Christ, was the instrument under the Lord 
for my convincement ; for which, I bow my knees, 
and worship and thank the Lord for his goodness|law, and not of the gospel, whieh he told my mas- 


“ After I was joined with those people, the word|that this was but the beginning of further exercise, 
of God more powerfully wrought in me, and show-|for as itwas in some measure begun, (though I 
ed me that I was to alter the course of my conver- 
sation; that was, to leave the corrupt life, and shun|from my examiner, whose moderation, as I have 
evil company. And forasmuch as I was bowed|said, then appeared,) yet after this, whether it was 
before the Lord, and had given up my name to|griet which he was then in, being in all probability 
serve him, I then saw I must walk in the narrow|likely to part with one from his flock, over which 
way, and leave the vain compliments, the putting|he might look upon himself to be pastor, or from 
























































off the hat, and bowing the knee to man, &c. I/the persuasion of my parents, he began to be more 
was soon taken notice of, and complaint made to/severe, and told me that unless I would make con- 
my mother, of my neglecting to conform to these/gees to him, as he called them, he would teach me 
things, by the priest, my then master, who was/no longer. Although I must confess I would 
moved at my behaviour, and I suppose, intended at/gladly have learned a little more, being then a 
that time to have used the rod, and having made|Bible-scholar, yet [rather than] to have it in a way 
preparation, called me to him. He said, I heard|I saw I must deny and bear testimony against, I 
to-day that thou wentest by Mr. Bounskell, and) forsook the school at that time, and went home to 
didst not put off thy hat, and bid good morrow;|my father’s house, and told my mother the oceca- 
adding, What is thy reason for so doing; whether|sion of my coming. Although she took me to the 
is it pride or religion? Upon which I told him it/ first meeting but a few weeks before, yet she then . 
was not pride. Then, said he, it must be religion ;|repented it, and would not hear of my suffering by ; 
and if so, thou must not be whipped; and so laidjmy master, so as to give me any relief; upon 
down the rod. But, said he, if for religion, let} which I left the house for a while. P 
me know why thou refusedst, and give me some} “But I think I may say, the arm of the Lord . 
precedent. SolI told him I had been reading in| wrought for me, for my master presently sent word . 
the Revelations, and there I found that an angel|to my mother, that he had done what was in his 
showed John many things, and that John said,|power to persuade me to be conformable, but he 
‘When I had heard and seen, I fell down to wor-|saw it would not do, therefore desired her to send i 
ship the angel that showed me those things; but}me to school again, and said he would leave me to 
the angel said, See thou do it not, for I am of thy|my liberty about religion. The tidings were brought ; 

to me, as I was alone under an hedge, where I was 4 
retired, not then knowing what would become of i 
me, who had both left the school, and knew not 
with whom tolodge. But whilst I was in this con- 4 
dition, the tidings I have mentioned were brought 
















































































PHILADELPHIA. 














vance, three and a-quarter cents ; 













and of them which keep the sayings of this book : 
worship God.’ And from this I told him, I refused 
to do it unto men. 

“ But he endeavoured to persuade me, that what 











and educated in the way of the church of England.|he requested of me, was no more than a civil re-|to me, which I received gladly, and went to school i 
But in the year 1685, being about fourteen years|spect between man and man; and from thence he}again, and found it pretty much as had been told if 
of age, and then a scholar with one Richard Whar-| thought I might the better conform to it. To make|me; and thus the Lord pleaded my innocent cause, ‘, 
ton, priest of the parish, and teacher of a free-|me the more willing to believe it was no worship,|to whom be glory ascribed forever. ‘} 
school in Bowes aforesaid, it providentially hap-|but respect, as he had said befoge, he turned me to| “Thus far I was got on my way, and was still 

pened that by the invitation of Francis Wrightson, | the place of Heth and Abraham’s bowing to each|to go farther. My parents had taught us from 
one called a Quaker, at whose house a meeting|other, and also proceeded to show me something of|our childhood to ask of them to pray to God to 






the like kind among the children of Israel, in the 
time of Moses and Joshua. But all these were to 
no purpose to me, for my eye was open to see a 
more glorious dispensation than that of Moses, yea, 
or the prophets. For though they were good men, 
and by the Spirit of Christ in them, they did fore- 
tell the coming of Christ, and of his sufferings ; 
yet they did not live to see those things come to 
pass, which they had spoken of. So that he had 
no force in his argument to make me use those 
things, which might be used among the fathers, 
and also after the law. And since the New Tes- 
tament is silent, and gives no account of either 
Christ or his apostles being in the practice of bow- 
ing; I did not see why cither knee or hat should 
be expected of me. As for the latter, I have no 
account at all, therefore I stood to my principle, 
and kept to the light and understanding the Lord 
had given me through Jesus Christ my Saviour, 
who then was come to my house in spirit, and had 


bless us; and though it is true there is not an evil 

in the thing itself, yet the bringing of it into such 
a form as to use it every night and morning, this iW 
also I found was my place to leave off, at which i 







they were very much offended, and began to beat 
me into a compliance with them. But that would 
not do, for I had read that saying of our Lord, 
‘ Whosoever loves father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me.’ So that in an holy resolu- Fj 
tion I went on, not much doubting but the Lord ! 
would help me over that as he had over other 
things before, which, in time, he did. 

“The course I took, after much threatening and i 
several beatings upon the above subject, was this. } 
I left my father’s house, and was kept privately : 
for about fifteen days; but as Moses, by the good 












providence of God, and care of his sister, who 
watched to see what would become of him, was i 
ordered to his mother again to be his nurse, a pro- . 
vidence to be commemorated, so was I watched i 
over by some of those people to whom I was joined 
in fellowship, and by them sent for to come to one . 
of their meetings. I being then remote from it, yet 
at their request I went; for meetings were precious 
tome. I had been but at about two meetings 
from the first, and that was about three quarters 
of a year before, and a good meeting this also was 
tome. After the meeting was over, some of the 
Friends undertook to go and offer me to my fa- 
ther again. I went along with them, and coming 
there, they told my father it was their desire that 
he would take me home again, as I was his son; 
and if he would not accept of me as a son, then as 








“ That day I told one of my school-fellows that 
what my master had shown me was but out of the 







ter, and I had a quiet day. It is to be observed 




















had at that time met with favourable treatment 
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a servant into his house; but if he would not as|bent duty, I found it safe not to appear in the mi-|¢nzadio, was about four hundred thousand, and the 
either, then, said they, he must become our care,|nistry until I was fully satisfied of the Lord’s re-|number, at the present day, is about four millions! 


forasmuch as he is become one of us. 


This propo-| quirings therein, although the Lord had been often 


sition took such place with my parents, that the| with me from meeting to meeting, and, in his visi- 


Friends were thanked for the care they had over|tations, left his holy dew upon my spirit. 
was I filled with the odour of his 


ine. 


Thus 
good ointment, 


“Thus I was brought home again, and had free! with which I was anointed to preach the gospel ; 
access to their presence morning and evening, with-| and thus I was led into the ministry. 


out insisting upon the aforementioned ccremony, 
which was the cause of my leaving their house, be- 


so 


For “ The Friend.” 
Sorghum Sucre. 


(Concluded from page 154.) 
“A few remarks in reference to the seed, the 
culture, time of cutting, keeping it after being cut, 


“Upon or about the 30th day of the Tenth mo.,| method and cost of manufacturing syrup are added. 


1695, in a meeting at the house of John Bowron, 


Seed.—Cultivators of the sorghum will need to 


cause they were wroth that one of their children|in Cotherstone, where I was, amongst many more, {be scrupulously careful lest the seed they plant 
after a little time, my soul was divinely touched |should be hybridized with broom corn or other 
with the power of God, and his word was again in| plants of the same genus, and to obtain that which 


should leave their religion, and decline going to 
church, as they called it. For about seven weeks 
more I lived with them at peace, and went to mcet- 
ings with their knowledge; and at the end of that 
time, being the 30th day of the Fourth month, 
1686, I went apprentice to a Friend in the coun- 
ty of Durham, by the approbation of my parents, 
being conducted thither by my father. Thus my 
freedom was brought about, so that I might well, 
with some of old, sing unto the Lord, and say, he 
has delivered me from the noise of the archers, in 
the places of drawing water. 

“In the time of my seven years’ apprenticeship 
to a laborious trade, being a blacksmith, at leisure 
times I often read the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, in which I found great bencfit, 
being often broken into many tears when I read, 
and especially when I met with places that men- 
tioned the call of God to sinners, and their return 
to his call, in order for their conversion and salva- 
tion. My delight was much in reading some 
places of the prophets, which prophesied of the 
coming of the just One, and of the work of resto- 
ration that he would bring to pass, and although I 
have said I delighted in those things, yet the 
crown of my rejoicing was, that I was counted 
worthy to know this blessed work begun. I not 
only read in private, but in the family we used to) 
read much by candle-light, my master and mis- 
tress allowing it, and were in the practice thereof 
themselves, being honest Friends who feared God, 
with all their children, who were dutiful to their 
parents, and kept very much out of the evil com- 
munication of the world, so that we were a comfort} 
one to another, as we kept to that which was good. 
When I have been alone at my work, the Lord 
very often comforted me with his Holy Spirit, and 
gave me a sight that he would give me a dispensa- 
tion of the gospel to preach; and for seven years 
the word of the Lord was often very powerful in 
my heart, not only to the fitting of me for so great 
a work, but growing upon me to the affecting of 
my heart. During those years, living breathings| 
often ran through me to the Lord, that he would 
preserve me in his fear. 

“ After I had served out the full time of my ap- 
prenticeship, I went to the place of my birth, and 
there followed my trade about a year. But it was 
not long until the Lord brought that which I had 
seen before more near, viz., the work of the minis- 
try. The nearer it came to me, I still saw the 
more need to be weighty and solid, and much in- 








my heart, as a burning fire in my bones. 


I could |bas been thoroughly ripened. Broom corn grow- 


no longer contain; my tongue being loosed, my jing some hundreds of yards distant, has been 
mouth was opened to speak of the Lord unto his|known s0 to affect the seed as to render the suc- 


people in that meeting. 
thing, and that was, the holy silence which was in 


I cannot but observe one | ceeding crop almost worthless. 


Culture.—It is of importance to the success of 


the forepart of that meeting, before my mouth was/|its cultivation that the ground selected should be 


opened. 


Although there were several there that|so elevated as to be clear of liability to excessive 


had public testimonies, yet that power by which I|}moisture; for although, when well matured, the 


was opened, bound them to silence. 
had spoken what I then delivered, there stood up 
a Friend, and was like one that had a seal to set 
to the words I had spoken. As I grew in testimo- 
ny, @ concern came into my mind to visit Friends 
in Cumberland, where, after some time, I went, and 
was kindly received by them, and was at most of 
their meetings, if not all. T. Rayon.” 

This our dear Friend, Thomas Raylton, after he 
had travelled much in the service of the Truth, 
settled in London about the year 1705, where he 
was very serviceable and editying in his ministry, 
sound in his doctrine, mighty in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, zealous for the truth, and a faithful reprover 
of any undue liberty in the professors of it. 

He was many years afflicted with infirmity of 


in the meetings of Friends, not only in London, but 
in most counties of€Zvgland. The year before his 
death, in much bodily weakness, he took a journey 
from London, and visited the brethren in his na- 
tive county, to their mutual comfort, and returned 
home well satisfied in his service there. 

In his last sickness, which took him about the 


But after I)sorghum will bear more frost than Indian corn, yet 


it is liable to material injury from early frosts in 
this latitude, when planted in cold, clay soils. The 
earth should be reduced to a very fine tilth before 
the seeds are committed to its keeping. As a me- 
thod of planting, I would suggest that the plan 
adopted by T. E., on the four acre lot, deseribed 
above, is perhaps as economical as almost any 
other; though the drill may be used to great ad- 
vantage on clean ground, if it can be made to drop 
the quantity of seed desired. During the subse- 
quent cultivation, I think it ought to be reduced 
to about one stalk to three superficial feet, remoy- 
ing such suckers and inferior stalks as are likely to 
be backward in ripening. 

Cutting.—As to the time of cutting, it may be 


body; but being fervent in spirit, was strengthened |regarded as sufficiently ripe for syrup, when the 
in the work of the ministry beyond expectation ; |sceds become generally of a dark brown colour— 
so that he bore his testimony to the truth at times, | but will continue to improve in quality, if left to 


stand till the temperature falls to 32 deg. F., or 
even lower. But “delay is dangerous,” on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the scason, and the time 
required to work up any considerable quantity of 
cane. It should be cut obliquely, just above the 
crown roots, and one or two joints lopped off at 
top. I think the blades are stripped off more freely 


beginning of the Ninth month, 1723, he bore the|after cutting than while standing, and I have no 
extremity of his pain with great patience and re-/|doubt it ‘ pays’ to tie up the cane in small bundles, 
signation ; having some time before signified a sense | before attempting to load it, in order to facilitate 


of his approaching departure, by saying, ‘ My day’s 
work is nigh finished.” And but a few days be- 
fore his death, he told a friend that he had settled 
his affairs, being satisfied that his departure was at 
hand ; adding in a sensible and humble manner, 
“ Doubtless it will be a glorious change to me.” 

To his wife he thus expressed himself, “ My dear, 
be easy, let me go, and rejoice when I am gone to 
so great salvation.” 

He departed this life in peace and full assurance 
of future happiness at two in the morning, the 6th 
day of the Tenth month, 1723, in the fifty-third 
year of his age, and was decently buried on the 9th 





ward in spirit, often filled with the word of life, so 
that I could scarcely hold my peace in the assem- 
blies of the people of God ; yet much inward and 
still, often remembering the building of Solomon’s 
temple, where there was not the sound of a hammer 
or iron tool. In this quietness in meetings, I was 


of the same month, in Friends’ burying-ground 
near Bunhill-fields. 





Statistics of the Slave Trade—Not far from two 
millions of Africans were carried to the British 
West Indies, before emancipation. After one hun- 


handling. 

Keeping Cane.—The cane, if uninjured by se- 
vere frosts before cutting, may be kept good seve- 
ral weeks, if protected from excessive wet and hard 
freezing. This may be done either by housing or 
by placing in winrows, on rails or boards, and 
lcovering with straw. 

Fodder, Seed, and Crushed Cane.—The tops, 
after the seeds have been knocked off with the 
threshing machine, together with the blades, when 
properly cured, make the best of provender for all 
kinds of stock that eat hay. The seed, of which 
thirty to forty bushels to the acre, weighing some 
forty pounds per bushel, may be expected as a fair 
crop, is much like broom corn, and when ground 
makes excellent feed. The pressed cane or ba- 
gasse (if the mill does its duty), is of no value for 
fodder; but may make some manure when rotted, 
or might be useful as fuel for evaporating the juice. 





greatly refreshed and filled with inward joy tothe|dred and seventy-cight years not more than|A small amount of vinegar may be got out of it, 
Lord, but could not yet utter by words what I felt. 780,993 remained, in round numbers, 800,000 !)and I should judge, from its fibrous texture, that 


For, indeed, as the ministry is a great work, it| Eight hundred thousand negroes were brought to|afterwards it would make ropes, or excellent paper’ 


made me the more cantious how I entered into it,! St. Domingo, from 1680 to 1776; only 290,800 


remembering it was not approved that one of old|were to be found there, in the latter year. 


The 


material. Our crusher is a light one-horse, two 
‘roller, cast iron mill, capable of expressing about 


laid hold of the ark [unbidden] when it was shaken.|annual decrease in Cuba is from five to ten per|forty gallons of juice per hour—cost fifty dollars. 
“ By all this experience and carefulness, in not|cent. On the other hand, it is stated that the|The boilers have wooden sides and sheet iron bot- 
offering until I was fully satisfied it was my incum-| whole number imported into the United States ab|toms, and are set on brick work, so that the fire 
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reaches the bottom, but cannot approach the| fidence that we can yet make sugar from the sor- 
sides. ghum, that will not only be cheap enough, but of 
There are three of them; one holding eighty-| quality good enough for all ordinary purposes. 

eight gallons we use asa clarifier, and it is set ata} I must, therefore, say, in relation to the practi- 
height which admits the juice to be run into it from|cability of raising and manufacturing our own su- 
the vessel under the mill, and higher by the depth} gar and molasses in this latitude, that there is no 
of itself than the other two; so that when ready,|longer left any room to doubt. The experiments 
the clarified juice is run into either of the others.|of the past season go to show conclusively that the 
These, each holding seventy-two gallons, are used | farmers of the Middle States can successfully com- 
for evaporating and finishing. For neutralizing the| pete with their agricultural brethren of the South 
acid and clarifying, I have used super carbonate|in the production of syrup equal in weight, and 
of soda, which was applied after the juice had been| superior in flavour to the very best molasses sent 
brought gently to the boiling point, and the first} us from Louisiana, and in no respect inferior to the 
scum removed, and was continued in small quan-| finest ‘golden syrup’ of Boston or Philadelphia; 
tities while much green matter was evolved; stilljand they also show that, while the interest of the 
removing the scum after each application of the| farmer will be greatly promoted by giving the sor- 
soda, when sufficiently coagulated to part from the|ghum a place in his system of culture, an equal 
fluid. The evaporation was continued as rapidly) benefit will arise to the community at large from 
as possible after coming into the lower boilers, un-| the diminished rates at which these necessarics and 
til the mass had reached a density of some 25 deg.,| luxuries of life may be furnished; while, as a na- 
when it became necessary to slacken the fire, and|tural result, some four or five millions of dollars, 
proceed with much care, to avoid running it over| now annually sent out of the State of Pennsylvania 
or scorching the syrup. ‘The operator will yery|alone, may be retained within the channels of our 
soon be able to determine when the batch is suffi-j}own trade. I will here close this imperfect sketch 
ciently done, by the appearance of the boiling mass|by saying that, in the statements and suggestions 
rising in somewhat larger and more regular inequa-|made in this paper, I have been actuated by a de- 
lities of surface, and receding with a little snap on the] sire not to mislead in reference to any feature of 
escape of the steam. Yet I have found it best oc-|the subject ; but, if possible, to aid in drawing the 
casionally to test the strength of the syrup by the|attention of the community to the value of the 
use of Beaume’s saccharometer and a thermometer| Chinese sugar cane, and at the same time to yield 
adapted to the purpose. The standard I assumed | for the use of others what little my own experience 
was about 36 deg. to 37 deg. B. at 60 F. This| has produced. Minton Conarp. 


and the will and workings of the creature suffi- 
ciently abased, for the plant of renown vigorously 
to flourish, and the work of regeneration to be go- 
ing on in a gradual progress. Without this is the 
case, I am, in measure, through mercy, sensible, 
that the life and substance of pure religion cannot 
be inherited, although we have a considerable de- 
gree of the outward form and appearance. My 
soul often longs that I may be preserved from 
resting in the outward form, or trusting in that 
which is no better than a fig-leaf covering. I de- 
sire with incessant labour and industry to press 
forward, whatever may hinder, that I may be one 
of the favoured ones, who know an overcoming, 
and are found worthy at last to receive the while 
stone and the new name. My mind is often con- 
trited under a sense that such blessings are in store 
for the steady humble seekers, and that our hea- 
venly Father is waiting to be gracious to the living 
remnant in this day. These, as their eyes are kept 
steadily to him and to his precious testimonies, will 
come to be dignified in his presence, and have to 
behold ‘the place of His feet glorious,’ whose 
Name is yet to become famous amongst the Gen- 
tiles. Incense shall be offered thereunto in places 
which have been remote, and amongst people who 
have long sat in darkness, and heretofore enclosed 
as under the shadow of death. May we, who have 
been blessed with the beams of light and favoured 
with a sense of the need of a closer attention 
thereto, labour to maintain a daily exercise, that 
we may be found advancing from stature to stature, 





















may have been beyond what was really necessary,| wrest Grove P. 0., Chester Co., Pa., each doing their proper part, according to the will 
but, in a case of this kind especially, it was best to Dec. 4, 1858.” of Him, who is at work amongst many of the va- 
err on the safe side, if err we must. When the ———+.—_— rious other religious denominations in the world, as 


batch was sufficiently done, the fire was immediately 
checked till the charge was removed into the cooler, 
and a fresh supply introduced from the clarifying 
boiler. These three boilers, when well managed, 
were fully equal to the capacity of the mill, and 
have yielded over eighty gallons of syrup per day, 
though I regard sixty-three gallons, with these fix- 
tures, a reasonable day’s work. In the consump- 
tion of fuel we must have been prodigal, using 
about three-fourths of a cord for every sixty-three 
gallons. There were some obvious deficiencies in 
the arrangement of our furnaces to account for this, 
which, .if removed, would probably reduce the con- 
sumption to two-thirds of this quantity. 

Cost of Manufacture—With this imperfect ap- 
paratus the actwal cost of making syrup after the 
eane was prepared and brought to the mill, did not 
vary much from eleven cents per gallon; and I am 
inclined to believe, from all that I have been able 
to learn, that syrup may be made for ten to twelve 
cents, and possebly with profit at the former rate, 
if done on a sufficiently large scale, and with such 
appliances as may be obtained. 

Our experiments for obtaining sugar are not yet 
fully closed for the season; for, although winter 
has come, I still have a lot of cane in as good con- 
dition as when cut, near two months ago. We 
have succeeded in our experiments in making su- 
gar, and in quantity and quality it seems quite en- 
couraging, though in colour it is not so satisfactory, 
having in its complexion that distinguishing cha- 
racteristic which, in spite of its positive worth, fixes 
on it the degradation of being ‘low priced.’ Al- 
though in the trials I have made I have had the 
benefit of the report of J. S. Lovering, of 1857, 


For “The Friend.” 
Some Letters of George Churchman, with Occasional 
Remarks. 

In the annual meeting of 1782, there was re- 
newed evidence given that the zeal of Friends for 
a general reformation had not subsided, and 
throughout the different Quarterly meetings which 
constituted Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, it was 
apparent that the concern for promoting a reli- 
giously guarded education of the children was in- 
creasing. Many ministers and elders were reli- 
giously led to attend the Monthly and Quarterly 
meetings in different parts, and as their minds were 
opened by the Truth, and ability given them from 
the Head of the Church, they endeavoured faith- 
fully to labour in support of the discipline, and to 
stir Friends up to seek for a restoration of primi- 
tive purity and zeal, and for the advancement of 
the testimonies given us as a people to bear to the 
world. A fresh spring of gospel ministry was 
opened throughout the Yearly Meeting, many 
humbled and baptized little ones were called into 
the service, and increased dedication to the Lord's 
requirings seemed manifested by many, who had/|do no harm in filling up apprehended duty. This 
long before given in their names to serve him. appears from the following communication to 

The next letter from G. C. to H. D. bears date :| H. D. 


“FE. Nottingham, 4th of the Third month, 1783. 


Dear Friend H. D.—I expected to have seen 
thee at our late Quarterly Meeting, but suppose 
the bad roads and wet weather prevented thy 
getting there. The meeting was small, compared 
with its usual size, the waters being unusually high. 
It was attended with a degree of solid weight, and 
yet I am at times ufraid we in general, I mean in 
and am indebted to his kindness for more minute|our Quarterly Meeting, do not make such advance- 
instructions, personally rendered, I have as yet|ment towards the possession of real substance, as|¢ I you 
been unable to produce a crystalization sufficiently| the time we live in, and the favours we have re-| judgment, to determine whether it shall remain in 
perfect to part freely with the residue, and I think] ceived, call for. thy hands until thou seest me again, or whether it 
it is in consequence of this, and the ill adaptation} “I sometimes feel, that it requires a state of|shall be sealed up and delivered to the Friend to 
of our boilers in part, that our production has so|more watchful care, than I have yet attained to,|whom it is addressed. I would not willingly do 
far been of a dark colour. But I feel entire con-|to have the earthly part enough brought down,|/harm by my writing, or clase up the way between 


well as moving on the hearts of many of the youth 
and others in our own Society. ° ° ® 
“T am, with kind love and regard, 
“Thy affectionate friend, 
“ GEORGE CHURCHMAN.” 

There was a Friend of Philadelphia, who, in 
many respects, appears to have been a very valua- 
ble one, who yet, through human infirmities, and 
not keeping closely enough on the watch, at times 
hurt the cause of truth, and wounded the feelings 
of those he esteemed. It is supposed this Friend 
stood in opposition to some of the steps taken by 
the Yearly Meeting in advancing the cause of 
Truth, and thereby awakened a concern in the 
mind of G. C. on his aceount. George had been, 
in the spring of 1783, in the city, probably to 
attend the Spring Meeting, or to fill up some 
religious duty, and something which at that time 
occurred, seemed to give renewed force to his con- 
cern for the Friend above alluded to. Under the 
feelings which were awakened in his mind, he be- 
lieved it best to write him a letter. It is instruc- 
tive to observe his care and concern that he might 


“E. Nottingham, 28th Seventh month, 1783. 

“Dear Friend,—The enclosed letter was written 
soon after I returned from the city, but I thought 
it best not to be hasty in sending it, but to weigh 
it well. I am not so well acquainted with the 
Friend’s disposition, as to determine whether my 
freedom with him might be beneficial or otherwise. 
At length I feel easy to enclose the letter to thee, 
that thou and thy brother John may view and 
consider the contents. I can freely leave it to your 
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us improperly. If James Thornton’s sense could 
be had on it, I should have no objection, but should 
wish my exposing it to the view of any one but he 
for whom it was intended, might be kept secret, 
and that no one but those named might see it 
whilst in thy possession. 

“ Another Friend or two, with myself, have had 
some weighty thoughts of spending a few weeks 
on the east side of the Delaware shortly, if health 
admits. We would be pleased if thou could fur- 
nish us with a memorandum of the time of hold- 
ing the Monthly Meetings in the three Quarterly 
Meetings of the Jersies, that we might know how 
many of them might be taken between the next 
Burlington and Haddonfield Quarterly Meetings, 
and how many particular meetings there are be- 
tween Rahway and Cape May along the shore.” 

Early in the Ninth month, G. C. left his home 
on this embassy of love to the brethren; whether 
any Friend accompanied him from Pennsylvania is 
uncertain. He was at Haddonfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, and from thence in company with William 
Rogers, proceeded to Little Egg Harbour Monthly 
Meeting, which he also attended. From this last 
place they crossed over to Great Egg Harbour, 
where they visited the families of Friends generally, 
which afforded them satisfaction. They afterwards 
passed along the shore to Cape May, and from 
thence to the Quarterly Meeting of Haddonfield, 
where they met some fellow-labourers in the cause 
of reformation from Philadelphia. We have no 
account of their after labour, except connected 
with a case of suffering for conscience’ sake at 
Evesham, where a person, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, acting as constable, seized on and 
distrained goods from another member for a tax, 
which the latter felt conscientiously restrained from 
paying. Many of the members of the Monthly 
Meeting being not clear in their views of Friends’ 
testimony against war, the constable was likely to 
escape censure, and George was greatly tried at 
the increased weakness which he considered likely 
to be the result of such an occurrence. Having 
drawn up a brief statement of the case for the 
consideration of the Meeting for Sufferings, he, 
under date of Twelfth mo. 18th, 1783, forwarded 
it to his friend H. D., with a letter, part of which is 
here added :— 

“Tt appears to me to be a matter of consequence, 
as in the quarter where it has happened, the affairs 
of Truth not being the clearest, there has not been 
sufficient strength to take proper notice thereof. 
If our fellow-members are allowed to distress us, 
in the face of the world, because of our tender 
scruples, without notice being taken of the incon- 
sistency of cqnduct so repugnant to gospel fellow- 
ship, I believe it will not be yielding that support 
to the weak, and comfort to the feeble-minded, as 
well as warning to the unruly, which is due from 
the church of Christ in our day to its members, as 
well as it was formerly. 

“T have also thought whether some fresh caution 
should not be issued against the too easily giving 
in now to take tests. r believe our care to guard 
our testimony against war, even in time of peace, 
should not be neglected, so far as Truth furnishes 
ability, and its wisdom points out the way. When 
I say ‘Our care,’ I mean the care of such members 
as are favoured at times with a clear sight of that 
which is our swmmum bonum, and who, whether 
intrusted with larger or smaller talents, are set in 
more conspicuous stations than many others, for the 
help of their brethren. 

“* Be ye therefore strong and of good courage,’ 
I believe, is a language intelligibly to be heard by 
those whose spiritual ears are attentive to the hea- 
venly Captain. His command is now to his people 


that ‘they go forward.’ His power is as great as s p Bor “The lena? 
éver it was, to discomfit and drive out the enemies| It may be interesting to the readers of “The 
of his Israel, that his people may, according to his| Friend,” to have correct information of the Smith- 
will, fully inherit the land where spiritual milk and |sonian Institution at Washington, which is under 
honey flow in abundance. Although the unfaith-|the patronage of the General Government, and we 
fulness of many, occasions the excellency of Jacob therefore take the following account from “ The 
to remain, as it were, eclipsed, yet I was neyer| National Recorder :”— 


more sensible than in my late little tour over the 
Delaware, that the Great Captain is ready and 
willing to help the church in her advance out of 
the wilderness state. He is willing to give fresh 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
BY PROF. JOSEPH HENRY, LL. D., SECRETARY. 
The founder of the Institution was a man of 


strength and vigour, at proper seasons, to every |liberal education, a graduate of Oxford, an active 
living member, wherever located in the Body, so|member of the Royal Society, and devoted, during 
that each one may, according to their rank and|a long life, to original scientific research. Not 
degree, be on the motion forward. Each one, as|content with the acquisition of ordinary learning, 
they keep rank, captains, standard-bearers, other |he sought by his own labours to enlarge the bounds 
officers, and those in no station, may contribute in |of existing knowledge. Well acquainted with the 
some measure to the breaking forth of the light.|precise meaning of words, while he left the mode of 
This may be, in time, to the astonishment of be-|accomplishing his benevolent design to the trustees 
holders who may be induced to say, from a pros-|whom he had chosen, he spetified definitely the 
pect of harmony, strength and brightness more |object of his bequest. In consideration of his cha- 
and more apparent, ‘ Who is this that cometh out|racter, as evinced by his life, there can be no rea- 
of the wilderness like pillars of smoke, perfumed |sonable doubt that he intended by the terms, “an 
with myrrh and frankincense? Who is this that|establishment for the increase and diffusion of 
looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, |knowledge among men,” an institution to promote 
clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with|the discovery of new truths, and the diffusion of 
banners ?” these to every part of the civilized world. This 

“T have felt interested in a service, which has|view, however, was not at first entertained, and 
prospered with Friends in England—the schooling| various plans, founded on misconceptions, were 
of Friends’ children in low circumstances. I have|proposed for the organization of the Institution. 





believed it might be right for us in this country, |The most prominent of these propositions were, first, 
closely to attend to the pointings of Truth towards|to found a national university, which should be 
a concern of this sort. supplementary to the colleges of the country; se- 
“T should be glad to have a few lines respecting |condly, to diffuse popular information among the 
the departure of those* fraught with a gospel mes-|people of the United States by the distribution of 
sage to be delivered in Europe, who, when I left |tracts; thirdly, to establish at the seat of govern- 
Philadelphia, were preparing to embark for Dub-|ment a large library; and, fourthly, a national 
lin. museum. ‘Though these propositions embraced ob- 
“T feel near affection to flow towards thee and |jects of high importance in themselves, and proba- 
thine in a measure of gospel freedom, in which I|bly affected the legislation of Congress, they did 
conclude, my wife joining in love. not embody the prominent ideas of the testator. 
“Thy friend, G.C. |They were restricted in their influence to this coun- 
try, confined to a limited diffusion of existing 
Manufacture of Felts—A unique process of|knowledge, and made no provision for new disco- 
manufacturing felts has been introduced, and which | veries. 





is regarded as the greatest perfection yet attained 
in the felting art. 


Fortunately, the Board of Regents, with more 


A number of the fine webs of|precise knowledge of the subject, and with more 


wool from the carding engine are drawn over ajliberal views, after much deliberation, were en- 


smooth metallic bed, covering a surface propor- 
tionate to the width of the piece: The first layer 
is succeeded by a cross layer of a similar charac- 
ter; this is succeeded by another lengthwise, and 
then another across, repeating the operation till 
the requisite thickness is attained. As many as 
thirty layers are sometimes employed in the manu- 
facture of one thickness of felt. These layers are 
next subject to the action of a metallic beater, 
weighing two tons. This beating is continued until 
the wool is all consolidated into one compact mass 


abled to adopt a plan of organization, which, while 
it provided for the requirements of Congress, pre- 
sented as its most prominent feature the promotion 
of original research in the various branches of 
science. 

Although the directors have had to contend with 
popular misconceptions, and with opposition from 
other sources, in carrying out this plan, it has con- 
stantly been adhered to, and by its means a repu- 
tation has been established, and an influence exert- 
ed in the line of the promotion of knowledge, as 


of felt. In some of the goods the wool is dyed |wide as the civilized world. All the requirements 
first; and the webs being alternately dark and|of Congress have been strictly complied with, a 


light, stripes and plaids are formed. 


building making provision on a liberal scale for @ 
library, a museum, a gallery of art, lectures, &c., 


I can hardly doubt, that the earth is sometimes |has been erected, at a cost of 325,000 dollars; 


parched, and the crops endangered, in order that/and this sum, by prolonging the time of completing 
the multitude may not want a memento to whom |the building, has been paid entirely out of the in- 
they owe them ; nor absolutely forget the power on |terest. ‘The whole amount of the original bequest, 


which we all depend for all things.—Cowper. 





: : 8 
We may twine our affections round the weeds of coi 


earth, and build towering hopes upon the sand 
and seek after worldly vanities as after hid treasure 
but the end of these things is sure—disappointmwen 
and destruction.—Jewsberry’s Letters, 





* Patience Brayton and Rebecca Wright, who em- 


515,000 dollars, remains untouched in the ‘I'rea- 
of the United States; and in order to assist 
fraying the heavy annual expense of the sup- 


’| port of the establishment necessarily connected with 
»|so large an edifice, the sum of 125,000 dollars has 
t/been saved from the income, and added to the 


principal. 
A library has been established, unrivaled in its 


barked for Dublin, Twelfth mo. 14, 1783, in the brig|Series of the transactions of learned societies, and 
Ellwood, William Hodgson, master, 






containing nearly 50,000 articles; a muscum has 
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been eollected, the most extensive in the world, as|now in successful operation, connecting in friendly|—who desire the sincere milk of the Word, that 
regards the natural history of the North American | relations the cultivators of literature and science in|they may live and grow thereby, having all their 
continent ; a cabinet of apparatus has been pro-|this country, with their brethren in every part of|life and nourishment from Him who feedeth with 
cured through the liberality of Dr. Hare, and other|the Old World. A large amount of valuable ma-|the food convenient for us, and which alone can 
means, sufficient to illustrate the principal pheno-|terial has been collected with regard to the meteo-| nourish up the soul unto everlasting life. 
mena of chemistry and natural philosophy, as well|rology of the North American continent, and a} What an evidence of ingratitude for the favours 
as to serve the purpose of original research ; and|system of observations organized, which, if pro-|we are permitted to enjoy, through the faithfulness 
an annual series of lectures have been given to|perly conducted in future, will tend to establish a|and suffering of those who have trod the narrow 
large audiences, by some of the most distinguished | knowledge of the peculiarities of our climate, and|path of self-denial before us, is the willingness to 
scientific and literary individuals in the United |to develop the laws of the storms which visit par-|lower the standard raised and upheld by them, in 
States. ticularly the eastern portion of the United States| order to accommodate ourselves to the world, which 

Although economy and forethought have been|during the winter. A series of original researches|fain would behold us shorn of our remaining 
observed in providing for these objects, they have|has been made in the Institution, in regard to|strength to withstand the power of its spirit. But 
absorbed a considerable portion of the income, and | different branches of natural history, and alsq to|God forbid that we should yield our minds to the 
lessened the amount of good which might have| portions of physical scicnce particularly applicable | workings of the prince of this world, who is seek- 
been accomplished by a policy of a more truly|to economical pu ing thus to lay us waste, and would induce us to 
cosmopolitan character. ‘They have, however, as} In consideration of the difficulties with which| relinquish our hold upon the shield of faith, where- 
far as possible, been made subservient to the direct|the directors of the Institution have had to con-|by our worthy forefathers were enabled to resist 
promotion of knowledge; and in this behalf, not-|tend, it will, I think, be generally admitted that} all his fiery darts, and to rejoice in the salvation of 
withstanding its limited means, the Institution has|more has been accomplished than, under the cir-|God, who, by Jesus Christ, had redeemed them out 
accomplished much that is important. cumstances, could have reasonably been antici-|of the world, 

It has published a large series of original papers|pated. Although several steps may have been| ‘The following remarks of an unknown author 
on the following branches of science, namely, on——|taken which were not in the proper direction, the|seem very pertinent to the concern which is now 

Mathematics and Physics . 4| Regents can scarcely be considered responsible for|felt by many of the faithful amongst us, lest we 



















































Astronomy . ‘ : ° ‘ . 15|these, since they were not entirely free to choose|should become like Ephraim of old; of whom it 
Meteorology . : . 10) their own course, but were obliged to be governed | was declared that he had “ mixed himself with the 
Chemistry and Technology . .  . 3/by the provisions of the act of incorporation. people, strangers had devoured his strength, and he 
Geography, Ethnology and Philology . 12} Whatever ground of doubt may have existed as| knew it not.”” This has long been our danger, and 
Microscopical Science . - 4/to the authority of Congress to accept the charge of| the indications of an increase of it have, of latter 
Zoology and Physiology . : . - 12|the bequest, there can be none as to the obligation|time, made their appearance amongst us to the 
Botany . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 8|to carry out the intention of the testator, now that/arousing of many to a fearful apprehension, lest 
Paleontology . ‘ ° ‘ ° - 4/the duty has been undertaken. The character of|we become so assimilated with the world, as to 
Geology . ° : : : : . l)|the government for justice and intelligence is in-|lose those outward distinctive marks by which we 
Miscellaneous . : . . . - 12} volved in the faithful and proper discharge of the|have ever been characterized, and which we are 

—|obligation assumed ; and this becomes a matter of|still bound to maintain, or else to yield our claim 
Makinginall. .  . - 85/ graver importance, when it is considered that on|to the name we bear. 


Not only have these memoirs been published 
and distributed at the expense of the Institution, 
but the production of most of them has been faci- 
litated by assistance rendered by its funds, its li- 
brary, its collections, and its influence. They are 
not mere essays or compilations relative to pre- 
viously-known and established truths, intended to 
diffuse popular information among the people of 
the United States, but positive additions to the sum 
of human knowledge, presented in a form best fit- 
ted for the student and the teacher, and designed 
through them, to improve the condition of man 
generally. Though in some cases they may ap- 
pear to have no connection with his wants, they 
really are essential to his mental, moral, or physi- 
cal development. Every well-established truth is 
an addition to the sum of human power; and 
though it may not find an immediate application 
to the economy of every-day life, we may safely 
commit it to the stream of time, in the confident 
anticipation that the world will not fail to realize 
its beneficial results. We are assured, as we have 
said before, both from the example of Smithson 
himself, and from the words conveying the inten- 
tion of bis bequest, that the promotion of the dis- 
covery of such truths was his principal design in 
founding the Institution which is to perpetuate and 
honour his name. Copies of the published memoirs 
are sent to all the first-class libraries of the civil- 


the successful administration of the affairs of this 


“ Let none concede to the practices of the world, 
Institution depends the bestowment of other lega- 


from the mistaken notion of conciliating prejudices 
cies of a similar character, intended for the good|or winning over the ungodly toreligion. We must 
of men. If this Institution should prove a failure,|be singular, if we would be holy; we must be 
the loss would not be confined to the money be-|consistent, if we would be useful. If we are 
queathed by Smithson, but would involve the loss|faithful, we must indeed expect reproach; if we 
of confidence in the management by public bodies|boldly confess Christ before men, and steadily 
of like trusts committed to their care. maintain that marked distinction which forms the 
, {line of separation between the church and the 
_ For “The Friend.” | world, we must submit to have our names cast out 

“Be not Conformed to this World, as evil. But true christians ought never to shrink 

It appears to be the design of the tribulations of|from the cross. Like Caleb, they should follow 
the present life to loosen our attachment from the|the Lord fully, when all else forsake him; and, 
world, and the things of the world, that the love|like Joshua, they should declare, with humility 
of the Father may increase and abound in our|and integrity of heart, in the face of a sneering 
hearts, and it has ever been through the prevalence} world; ‘As for me and my house, we will serve 
of this that the vanity of all earthly things has|the Lord.’ We must let men see the foundation of 
been made manifest, so that holy men of God have|our practice, and why we cannot do as others do. 
ever been led to shun a worldly conformity either} We must acquaint them with our principles, and 
in dress or language, conduct or conversation, de-|let them know what are those secret springs of ac- 
sires or spirit, wisdom or zeal, preferring rather|tion which cause us to move in a direction so op- 
the singularity and shame of a quiet submission to| posed to theirs. This frank and ingenuous con- 
the transforming power of the Holy Spirit upon|duct may open the minds and touch the hearts of 
their minds, to being numbered with the votaries of|some, who, through grace, may be led to say :— 
the world. ‘ We will go with you, for we perceive that God is 
To those redeemed by the power of the cross|with you.’ At all events, such upright dealing 
from the changeable wisdom, ways and fashions of| will bring comfort into our own souls, and preserve 
the world, it is painful to behold in the professors|us from falling into those snares which Satan lays 
of the self-denying religion of a meek and crucified |to catch the fearful and double-minded professor. 
ized world, and in this way the idea of “ diffusion | Saviour, a disposition to shun the reproach which| But if we are habitually afraid of being decided ; 
of knowledge among men” has been most effectu-|attends a faithful support of the testimonies of|if we endeavour to keep fair with the world; if 
ally realized. Besides the memoirs referred to, a} Truth against the pride and vanity of the human} we want to live like the borderers between the two 
large number of important reports and miscellane-| heart ; whereby we are led to prefer our own wis-| kingdoms of light and darkness, maintaining a sort 
ous papers have been published. dom and the honour and praise of men to those| of friendly intercourse with the inhabitants on either 
Natural history explorations have been made at| which are of God, despising the simplicity of that|side of the line; if we are ashamed of avowing 
the expense of the government, but principally at|childlike state wherein our dependence is solely|our principles before men, when duty and the 
the instance, and under the scientific direction of|upon the direction and protection of the Great|honour of Christ call for such an avowal; then 
this Institution, which have done more to develop|Head of the church. To the wise and prudent|/we may be assured, on the truth of the gospel, 
a knowledge of the peculiar character of the west-|of this world the mysteries of the gospel have ever|that we have no scriptural evidence of being the 
ern portions of this continent than all previous re-|been hid, while they are revealed unto babes—|children of God; for thus saith our Divine Savi- 
Searches on the subject. A system of exchange is|unto those who are born again—born of the Spirit, | our :—‘ Whosoever shall deny me before men, him 
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will I also deny before my Father which is in 
heaven.’ ‘If we deny him, he will also deny us.’” 


For “The Friend.” 
Blessed is the Man whom thou Chastenest. 

To be enabled to recognize the hand of Provi- 
dence in all his dispensations, however afilictive or 
mysterious, is a favour for which we cannot be too 
thankful ; for though “no chastening for the pre- 
sent seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; neverthe- 
less afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness, unto them which are exercised there- 
by,” the merciful end of affliction being revealed 
to the humble believer by Him who declared, “As 
many as | love, I rebuke and chasten,” and as an 
evidence of the design, he says, “ Be zealous there- 
fore, and repent.” And saith the apostle, “If ye 
endure chastening, God dealeth with you as sons,” 
and the holy Psalmist declared, “ Before I was af- 
flicted, I went astray, but now have I kept thy word.” 

How ample is the testimony both of Holy Writ, 
and individual experience, that the christian path 
is, and ever has been, a tribulated one; and how 
confirming to the faith of the humble believer, who 
is often tempted with doubts and fears, is the ac- 
count of those who have been similarly tried, and 


In further commemorating the mercy of God in 
his affliction, he thus exclaims, “ How mysterious 
are the ways of Providence! Why did I receive 
grace and mercy? Why wasI preserved, afflicted 
for my good, received, as I trust, into favour, and 
blessed with the greatest happiness I can ever know, 
or hope for, in this life, while others were over- 
taken by the great arrest unawakened, unrepent- 
ing, and every way unprepared for it? His infinite 
wisdom to whose infinite mercy I owe it all, can 
solve those questions, and none besides him.” Thus 
humbly discarding any view of his merit, in the 
mercy received, he proceeds in further attestation 
of his faith in Divine Providence, saying, that “ to 
impute our recovery to the medicine, and to carry 
our views no further, is to rob God of his honour, 
and is saying in effect that he has parted with the 
keys of life and death. He that thinks thus, may 
as well fall upon his knees at once and return 
thanks to the medicine that cured him. .... A 
firm persuasion of the superintendence of Provi- 
dence over all our concerns is absolutely necessary 
to our happiness. Without it we cannot be said to 
believe the Scriptures, or practise any thing like 
resignation to his will. If I am convinced no af- 
fliction can befall me without the permission of God, 


strengthened to triumph over all the powers of|I am convinced likewise that he sees and knows I 


darkness, ascribing unto God the praise and glory 
of their victory. Among the number of these, we 
may believe William Cowper to have been one, 
who testified, after recovering from one of the sorest 
afflictions to which human nature is liable: “ Since 
it has pleased God to restore me to the use of my 
reason, what have I not enjoyed? Terrible 
as this chastisement is, I acknowledge in it the 
hand of an infinite justice ; nor is it at all more dif- 
ficult for me to perceive in it the hand of an infinite 


mercy likewise: when I consider the effect it has 
had upon me, I am exceedingly thankful for it, 
and,. without hypocrisy, consider it the greatest 
blessing, next to life itself, I ever received from the 
divine bounty. I pray God I may ever retain this 
sense of it, and thus I am sure I shall continue to 


be, as I am at present, really happy My 
affliction has taught me a road to happiness, which, 
without it, I should never have found ; and I know 
and have experience of it every day, that the 
mercy of God to him who believes himself the 
object of it, is more than sufficient to compensate 
for the loss of every other blessing.” 

This pious sufferer doubtless saw, and felt, the 
necessity of the fiery baptism by which the dross 
of self-righteousness and self-sufficiency is to be 
purged away, reducing us to the childlike state of 
humble dependence upon the Author of all our 
sure mercies, for all our supplies of wisdom, the 
all-sustaining food which nourisheth up the soul to 
everlasting life; and in writing to one of his 
Friends, respecting the former state of his mind, 
he says:—‘‘ You think I always believed, and I 
thought so too, but you were deceived, and so was 
I. [called myself a christian, but He who knows 
my heart, knows that I never did a right thing, 
nor abstained from a wrong one, because I was so. 
Bat, if I did either, it was under the influence of 
some other motive. And it is such seeming chris- 
tians, such pretended believers that do most mis- 
chief to the cause, and furnish the strongest argu- 
ments to support the infidelity of its enemies; 
unless profession and conduct go together, the 
man’s life is a lie, and the validity of what he 
professes itself is called in question. The differ- 
ence between a christian and an unbeliever would 
be so striking, if the treacherous allies of the church 
would go over at once to the other side, that I am 
satisfied religion would be no loser by the bar- 
gain.” 


am afflicted; believing this, I must, in the same 
degree, believe that if I pray to him for deliverance 
he hears me; I must needs know likewise, with 
equal assurance, that if he hears, he will also de- 
liver me, if that will, upon the whole, be most con- 
ductive to my happiness; and, if he does not de- 
liver me, I may be well assured that he has none 
but the most benevolent intention in declining it. 
He made us, not because we could add to his hap- 
piness, which was always perfect, but that we might 
be happy ourselves; and will he not, in all his dis- 
pensations towards us, even in the minutest, con- 
sult that end for which he made us? To suppose 
the contrary, is (which we are not always aware 
of) affronting every one of his attributes; and, at 
the same time the certain consequences of disbe- 
lieving his care for us is that we renounce utterly 
our dependence upon him. In this view it will 


skelter. In three days twenty villages were de- 
populated, and in twelve others the inhabitants 
were on the point of leaving, when news came that 
the rumor was unfounded. The report seems to 
have originated with an inebriated government 
official. 


——- oe 


But this I can say, God knows how much rather 
I would be the obscure tenant of a lath and plaster 
cottage, with a lively sense of my interest in a Re- 
deemer, than the most admired object of public 
notice without it.—Cowyper. 
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In the last number of “ The British Friend” we 
find a communication, signed “A member of the 
Conference,” in which, after an attempt, by refer- 
ence to some expressions in a previous number of 
that Journal, to show that there is no principle in- 
volved in the question, the writer sets forth the 
following reasons, as those which influenced him 
and his coadjutors in advocating the proposed al- 
terations in the Query respecting “ plainness of 
speech, behaviour and apparel.” 

“ Tt was shown in an early stage of the discus- 
sion, that the wording of the fourth query was 
‘aulty—‘in a religious life and conversation, con- 
sistent with our christian profession ; and in plain- 
ness,’ &c., as if the latter-were something super- 
added to a religious life and conversation, con- 
sistent with our christian profession, and not, as we 
believe, included in it.” 

“Tt was stated as an acknowledged fact that 
the serious attention of meetings is with painful 
frequency withdrawn from the important duties set 
forth in the fore part of the query by discussions 
as to the meaning of the latter part, whether ex- 
ceptions ought, or ought not to be made, and so 
forth.” 

“The query is answered with scarcely any qua- 


appear plainly, that the line of duty is not stretched | Zification by some meetings, whilst by others which 
too tight, when we are told that we ought to accept! put a different construction on the words, though 
every thing from his hands as a blessing, and to be| not differing materially in practice large exceptions 
thankful even while we smart under the rod of| are acknowledged, and thus the answers do not af- 
iron with which he sometimes rules us. Without| ford the information sought.” 
this persuasion, every blessing, however we may! “The query, standing as it does, has not had 
think ourselves happy in it, loses its greatest re-| the effect of preventing great departure from plain- 
commendation, and every afiliction is intolerable.| ess, §-c.—many believe that it has had an oppo- 
Death itself must be welcome to him who has this| site effect—that the idea amongst our young peo- 
faith, and he who has it not must aim at it, if he| ple, that these external marks of the Friend are 
is not a madman.” sought to be imposed by presumption of the church 
without conviction, has anduced antagonism and 
repulsion,” 

A Russian Stampede—St. Petersburg papers} The italicising is our own, and we may add, 
contain an account of the depopulation of an en-| that it is also said there were other considerations; 
tire district by fright, which occurred in Seventh| but as they are not specified, we must presume 
month last, on the Asiatic frontier, beyond the|they were not deemed of sufficient importance to 
Ural. On the 3d of the month, the whole popula-|be mentioned. “The considerations (he says) 
tion of two villages, Koslowka and Semlauke, sud-| which I have thus imperfectly sketched, and others 
denly appeared, with all their movable property, in| which were brought forward, led many conscien- 
the district town of Novosergievsk, with the intel-|¢éous wpholders of plainness of speech, behaviour 
ligence that countless hordes of Bashkirs had in-|/and apparel, to believe that the object they had at 
vaded the neighbouring village of Pokrowka. They! heart would be much more likely to be attained by 
also stated that the nomadic tribes of Bashkirs and|the omission of the words from the query, and the 
Kirgheezes were overunning and laying waste the| insertion of some explicit and pertinent counsel in 
entire country. The inhabitants of Novosergievsk| the advices.” ; 
were panic-stricken by the news, and fled precipi-| As we must suppose, from the tenor of his com- 
tately, communicating their fright to the region| munication, that this “member of the Conference 
through which they passed. The entire post-road| attaches the meaning to the words “plainness of 
from Samara to Orenburg was in motion, and on|speech, behaviour and apparel,” which Friends 
both sides of the road, for a distance of fifty versts,| have ever given them, we confess we are su rised 
where the rumor reached, the people fied helter|at the shallowness of the reasons he assigns for the 
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« conscientious upholders” of those peculiarities of|sistent conduct queried after by it, the many who} Nor can any one foresee where the revolution is 
our Society, joining with those who consider them | discard this long-cherished testimony; while other|to stop. The demands of the innovators will in- 
as “imposed by presumption of the Church,”—who | meetings, “which put a different construction on|crease in proportion to the increased weakness 
“from antagonism and repulsion” thereto, have been |the words,” “though not differing materially in}accompanying every surrender. “ The British 
long urging their rejection as matters of recognized | practice,” and consequently having many members| Friend,” before us, contains a communication from 
importance by the Society—in virtually striking| whose dress and address do not comport with their|“ A Young Quaker,” to “The Daily Telegraph,” 
down the testimony which the Socicty has ever|profession, have so far fallen away, as to answer|from which we may learn what is contemplated by 
borne in these particulars. And how “ the object|the query “ with scarcely any qualification”—thus|this controlling class. He says— 

these conscientious upholders had at heart” (if that|evidencing their indifference as to whether their) “As a member of the Society in question, I was 
object was the promotion of consistence with our/members dress plain or not—it is believed to be|present at the above conference, and thus had an 


profession) was likely to be attained by acceding 
to the requisition of a party that construed the re- 
tention of those words in the query as implying an 
obligation to conform to a mode of dress and ad- 
dress which they denounced as imposed by pre- 
sumption of the church, and therefore demanded 
their being erased, we apprehend it would be not 


right by these upholders of our testimonies, to|opportunity of listening to the exposition of the 
strike all reference to plainness of speech, behavi-|sentiments held by the principal members of the 
our and apparel out of the query, and to attempt|body on several of the different topics on which 


obtaining more consistency, by “ explicit and per- 
tinent counsel in the advices ;” which, probably, 
half or two-thirds of the members may never hear 
or know anything further about, than that these 


very easy to demonstrate. things were once deemed of so much importance 
Granting that “the wording of the fourth query | by the Society as to be annually queried after, but 
is faulty,” it cannot be denied that the language |in the progress of improvement it had discovered 
objected to, was introduced for a specific purpose.|they were so far devoid of intrinsic worth as to 
There may have been some within the Society, at|make it improper to inquire whether the members 
the time when the query was framed, who, like|regarded them or not. 
the innovators of the Conference, may have pro-| But says this ‘member of the Conference,” the 
fessed to believe that “a religious life and con-| query “has not had the effect of preventing great 
yersation consistent with our christian profession,” | departures from plainness,” &e. He and “ many 
had no reference to modes of dress or address ;/believe that it has had an opposite effeet—that the 
and to make it entirely clear what the Society un-|idea amongst our young people, that these external 
derstood as comprehended within a religious life| marks of the Friend are sought to be imposed by 


and conversation, and what was required of its 
members to be consistent with our christian pro- 
fession, the words “ plainness of speech, behaviour 
and apparel” were added. There can be no doubt 
they have always heretofore been considered of 
important significance in our religious Society; and 
is defective phraseology, (if it were such) a reason 
why they should be expunged, to satisfy those who 
have unhesitatingly admitted that they object to 
them, because they refer to the garb and language 
always used by consistent Friends, and who claim 
that the Society must hereafter recognize those as 
consistent members who are wearing the dress, and 
using the corrupt language of the world. 

The second reason assigned for the change, 
clearly betrays the extent to which this modified 
Quakerism has spread throughout the Society in 
England. How comes it that “the attention of 
meetings is, with painful frequency, withdrawn 
from the important duties set forth in the fore part 
of the query, by discussions as to the meaning of 


presumption of the church without conviction, has 
induced antagonism and repulsion.” It is sorrow- 
ful to find such reasoning as this, brought forward 
as satisfying members who take part in ordering 
the affairs of the church, while giving way to inno- 
vations on principles and practices of the Society, 
which must spread desolation and distress through- 
out its borders. 

Because the wayward and inexperienced youth, 
and others in the Society, by refusing to submit to 
the convictions of Divine Grace upon their hearts, 
shave become so far alienated from the truth as to 
despise the godly care and restraints of the reli- 
gious Society of which they are members, and to 
look upon the plainness of speech, behaviour and 
apparel considered by it consistent with its chris- 
tian profession, as “imposed by presumption of the 
church,” and are acting in antagonism and repul- 


the query intended to set forth that concern in its 
true light, and to remind the members of their 


the latter part,” unless a large portion of their|duty in respect to these important particulars, is to 


members have come to think (and probably to act 
accordingly) that they are just as consistent Friends 
whilst wearing what is usually called gay apparel, 
using the plural language with compliments, and 





be sacrificed ; and to gratify these disobedient and 
unfaithful members, the testimony to them is to be 
virtually prostrated. 

To us this appears a strange mode for the “ con- 


calling the days of the week and the months by|scientious upholders” of these important particulars 
their heathenish names, as are those who maintain|to show their faithfulness to the testimonies of the 
the language and appearance that have heretofore | Society, and their christian interest for the young 
characterized Friends? There was never any/and inexperienced. If the same reasoning is to be 
doubt or difficulty in meetings with respect to| applied to the other testimonies of the Society, we 
what was implied by the words “ plainness of|fear, there are few that it will be permitted to re- 
speech, behaviour and apparel,’ until the intro-|tain, for they all stand in opposition to the unre- 
duction and spread of the unsound sentiments| generate nature and will of both young and old. 
broached by some in England, and now being|''he columns of the “ London Friend,” for a long 
carried out by those who aim at revolutionizing the|time past, have given unmistakable evidence that 
Society. our testimonies to silent worship, and against a 

But now, it appears, from the statement of this| man-made ministry, are becoming, or, we may say, 
member of the Conference, notwithstanding his as-|have become, equally repulsive to the same class of 
sertion that the “conscientious upholders” of plain-| members that kicks against plainness of dress and 
hess of speech, behaviour and apparel, believe them | address, and are likewise looked upon by them as 
tobe included in the fore part of the query—that it |‘ imposed by presumption of the church ;” so that 
18 & matter of dispute in meetings what the words |if these innovations are permitted to go on, we may 
mean, and the time of meetings is occupied “ with|expect soon to have those testimonies placed in the 
painful frequency” in their disputations, And be-|same category with those to plainness, and against 
Cause in some meetings there are still those preserved |mixed marriages ;—either discarded altogether, or 
Who will contend for the ancient faith and practice | considered of only sufficient importance to be al- 
of the Society, and report as exceptions to the con-|luded to in the advices. 


Friends have considered it their duty heretofore 
to ‘bear a testimony’ to the world, though, I fear, 
at many periods, with little benefit to themselves, 
and still less advantage to mankind at large. Upon 
many of the principles held by this peculiar body, 
there can be only one opinion. In their advocacy 
of peace, temperance, and anti-slavery views, they 
have earned great praise, although they have fre- 
quently carried their zeal beyond the bounds of 
moderation, and instead of convincing the world 
of the truth of their dogmas, have drawn down upon 
themselves the ridicule of the world. Witness their 
intemperate and one-sided advocacy of the peace 
question ; divesting it entirely from statesmanship, 
they view it merely as an abstract question, and, 
unable to consider it in relation with other topics, 
think, because it is to be admired as a principle, 
it is therefore of universal application. I need 
not tell you that many of us young Quakers, 
having had the advantage, which was denied to 
many of our forefathers, of liberal access to news- 
papers and political literature, entirely disclaim 
such views; and whilst we are equally desirous 
with them to avoid a hasty resort to arms, we 
are yet prepared to recognize the paramount 
necessity of sometimes interfering in the affairs 
of nations with the rigour of the sword. I give 
the Quakers all credit for the zeal with which 
they have frequently laboured in the cause of 
benevolence ; but I cannot disguise from myself 
the strange inconsistency, that a body which fre- 
quently is so liberal of its worldly goods, should 
be so narrow-minded, and even bigoted, as regards 
its spiritual affairs. I cannot but think, however, 


sion to the concern of the Society, that portion of|that a more conspicuous future awaits them; and 


we may hope that the ventilation which many of 
their tenets and dogmas have lately received, will 
have the effect of invigorating and renovating the 
expiring energies of this now almost obsolete so- 
ciety—of causing them to throw to the winds 
those paltry oddities which have hitherto distin- 
guished them, limiting their spheres of usefulness, 
and made them frequently objects of ridicule and 
contempt. ° . - - bs ° 
Whether the annual meeting in May will ratify 
the proposition of the conference to allow Quakers 
to marry out of the body with impunity, so long 
as the party to whom he or she marries is in some 
way connected with the Society, remains to be 
seen; but there cannot be the least doubt that 
the Society must effect a complete revolution in its 
internal discipline on the marriage and other ques- 
tions. * « + * * * * 

“ Do not think, from my manner of writing, that 
I despair of the revivification of the Society. Far 
from such being the ease, I believe that if they will 
bestir themselves, throw to the winds that egotism 
which characterizes so many of them, and makes 
them tenaciously adhere to their eccentricities, from 
no more worthy motive than that it enables them to 
preserve an isolated appearance in the world; if 
they will address themselves energetically to the 
task of remodelling their dilapidated structure, 
they may yet become what they were in the days 
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of Penn and Fox—a beacon to the world. But SUMMARY OF EVENTS. the Delaware Legislature to repeal the law prohibiting 
this can only be done by conciliating the younger) EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 8th inst. the traffic in slaves between Delaware and other States, 
ntion of he dy, al ening thom o we, Tas rn Se fe coun (ar ent) |S mop iopl won easel en 
: . : _| is said to be in a satisfactory state. Trade in the manu- ’ , double their 
Gal ata bers of = ae 4 longer making — - facturing districts was goed, thd is expected to improve. | Present value, and strengthen the feeling in the State 
als of non-essenuais, all , The demand for money, both at the Bank and at other | #dverse to emancipation. 
Remarking on this communication, the editor of] quarters, was steady. The rate of interest, about 2} per| alifornia.—San Francisco advices to the 5th instant, 
“ The British Friend” says— cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England was | have been received at New Orleans, by way of the Te- 
“Perhaps we shall be told that this ‘ Young £1 Ass 419. The Soeent —_ aun in circulation a. jam a yee Age oid Gon 
- . was £20,882,350. Consols, 964. The electoral reform |S@n Francisco to Panama on the 5th inst., with two hun- 
Quaker Seka oe exponent of these oe agitation continued; the question was discussed in nearly | dred and fifty passengers, and $1,668,000 in gold, part 
paper enlig tene progresmouiste ; it may be 80,| ali the English papers. A return of the ships composing |Of which was for Europe. Business at San Francisco 
being anonymous. ‘l'aking it, however, for no more the British navy shows, that, exclusive of gun boats, it|Was very dull—The Oregon Legislature assembled on 
than it is worth, we presume the writer speaks his| comprises, 523 vessels, of which only 176 are actually in the 6th ult.—The Eliza Anderson, the first ocean steamer 
own convictions, and must be supposed to know commission. built on the Pacific coast, was launched at Portland, 
Senantiatientn of ed elas obits abet ho thentilies Advices from India state that a large army of rebels|Oregon, on the 27th of Eleventh month.—There was 
, : ; in Oude had been defeated by the English forces, with |great suffering at Frazer river from the cold—some per- 
himself— We young Quakers. We also knoW| creat slaughter. It was believed they would be sub-|sons had been frozen to death. Mining had almost en- 
that the public sympathy—if we may judge from|dued without mach more bloodshed. The sales of the|tirely ceased in that region. Late discoveries had in- 
the newspapers—goes in the same direction; so week, in the Liverpool cotton market, were 34,000 bales, | creased the faith in the richness of the deposits. 
that we do neither the ‘Young Quaker’ him- Prices had a declining tendency. Fair Uplands were| he Salt Manufacture of 1858.—The total amount of 
, , ~oung | : uoted at 7d.: fair Orleans, 73d. salt inspected in the Onondaga Salt Springs Reserva- 
self, nor his class, any injustice in taking the} ; ae i i ed Caan 
Suinion pong reliable Sapalibon pars ll The aspect of affairs in Italy was threatening. The|tion, N. Y., during the year 1858, is 7,033,219 bushels, 
views which we unhesitatingly repudiate as the 
entire opposite of the Quakerism ever held, ex- 
pounded, and professed by the Society of Friends. 
* * * * * * * * 
















































































































Vienna official paper announces that reinforcements will | Which is about one million of bushels more than in any 
go from that city to the army in the Lombardo-Venetian | Previous year. The total manufacture in all the States 
kingdom. It is said that the troops are sent for the|i8 said to be nearly as follows: New York, 7,000,000 
protection of the peaceful inhabitants of the kingdom, |bushels; Ohio, 4,000,000; Virginia, 1,900,000; Penn- 
against the revolutionary party. It is estimated that the |Sylvania, 1,000,000; Kentucky, 250,000; Florida, 100,- 
Austrians could muster 100,000 men in their Italian do-|000; Texas, 25,000; Massachusetts, 15,000; Michigan, 
minions. It is apprehended that the Sardinian govern-|5,000; Illinois, 5,000; total, 14,300,000. In 1849, the 
ment is disposed to hostilities with Austria, and expects | total product was about 10,440,000 bushels. 
the support of France. At the New Year’s levee, at the} he Ten Million Loan.—On the 24th, the U. S. Secre- 
Tuileries, the French Emperor made a threatening re-|tary of the Treasury opened the bids offered for the 
mark to the Austrian Minister, which attracted great|U- 8. Loan. Bids were received from forty-four differ- 
attention. Addressing the Minister with an emphatic | ent parties offering sums amounting in the aggregate to 
tone, he said, “ I regret that our relations with your go-|0Ver thirty-one millions. The rates of premium offered 
vernment are not so good as they were, but I request|V@ried from less than } to 5 per centum. Those who 
you to tell your Emperor that my personal feelings for|ffered more than 2} per cent., will get about six mil- 
him have not changed.” It is stated that negotiations |!ions, and the remaining four millions will be divided 
had been going on for two or three months, between|@mong the bidders who offered from 2 to 2} per cent. 
Austria and France. Napoleon being very anxious that| Premium. 
reforms should be introduced there, and particularly in| old in Canada.—The records of the weather at Mon- 
the Roman States. The Austrian government has been |treal show that the four days, from First mo. 9th to 12th, 
urged to use its influence with the Pope and the King of| together form the coldest period for twenty-nine years. 
Naples for that purpose. On the 11th, the mercury marked 33 deg. below zero. 
The Spanish ministry have declared that Spain would |At St. Martin’s near Montreal, on the 10th, the spirit 
never sell Cuba, and have protested against the insult-|thermometer marked 43 deg. below zero. “ 
ing hypothesis to the contrary, implied in President| Winter on the Lakes.—Lake Champlain is frozen over, 
Buchanan's message. The Spanish Cortes unanimously |@0d the harbour of Oswego, on Lake Ontario, is closed. 
affirmed this declaration of the ministry. —__~+—___ 


HAYTI.— An insurrection has broken out in the] f{arrrep, at Ho ll Meeting, F i , 
: . , E pewell Meeting, Frederick county, Va. 
island. Gen. Jeffard, the leader, was a chief of Em-| op Fourth-day, 12th instant, Fowsnune Seamer of 


peror Souloque’s staff; he had proclaimed the Republic, | philadelphia, to Exizasers, daughter of Rebecca and 
and was at the head of 2000 men. Souloque left Port-} the late William Jolliffe. 


au-Prince on the 27th ult., with a force of 6000 men, to 
put down the insurrection. 

UNITED STATES.—The Purchase of Cuba.—In re- 
lation to this matter, the President says in a recent spe- 
cial message to Congress, that he deems it highly im- 
portant, if not indispensapnle, to the success of any 
negotiation which might be commenced for the purpose, 
that the measure should receive the previous sanction of 
Congress. He also states that there has been no corre- 
spondence on the subject which has not been furnished 
to Congress. 

The Post-office Department.—The official estimates for 
the service of the Post-office department for the fiscal 
year ending Sixth month 30th, 1860, reach the enormous 
sum of $16,900,000, exclusive of ocean mail steamer 
service. This estimate exceeds the whole expenses of 
the government in the earlier days of the Republic. 

Congress.—The Pacific railroad bill, the purchase of 
Cuba, and a variety of other subjects have claimed the 
attention of Congress, but no important measure has 
passed either house. 

The Foreign Slave Trade.—The bark Laurens, belong- 
ing to New York, has been seized at New London, Conn., 
on suspicion of being fitted out for the slave trade. She 
was on the point of suiling for the coast of Africa. The 
captain and crew were arrested. The bark Angelita has 
been stopped at Savannah, Geo., by the Collector of the 
port, on suspicion of fitting out for this trade. The U.S. 
Court at Charleston has refused to turn Captain Corrie, 
of the yacht Wanderer over to the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Court in Georgia, but has granted an order for his 
arrest, and orders that his trial take place within the 
limits of the jurisdiction wherein he is arrested. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 411. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last weck, 197. The total ex- 
penditures of the city for the year 1858, were $3,854,412, 
which is $197,852 less than in 1857. The amonnt of 
taxes assessed for city purposes in 1858, was $2,706,896. 

Domestic Slave Trade.—A bill has been brought before 


“We have above said that some of the reasons 
for the contemplated changes have been miscon- 
strued; we may add, that the desire which more 
than a few individual have manifested for con- 
structing something like ‘a royal road’ for the 
youth of the Society has had an injurious effect. 
It is all very well to cherish feelings of love and 
sympathy for this interesting class, after the ex- 
ample of the holy Author of our religion. We 
read of a certain ‘ young man’ coming to Him, 
upon whom, when he had looked, it is said, ‘he 
loved him.’ This love, however, did not lead the 
Saviour to prescribe any other easier way to the 
heavenly kingdom than the old beaten, narrow 
path of self-denial and the daily cross. ‘ Come,’ 
saith he, ‘and follow me.’ There was to be an 
entire surrender—a bearing of Christ’s yoke— 
learning of Him who was meek and lowly in 
heart—in order to be his disciples. And this way 
is unchangeable ; it can never be made easy to 
flesh and blood; no, not even to the beloved 
youth. Instead, therefore, of what we incline to 
consider a spurious sympathy for this class, which 
is much more calculated to weaken than invigorate 
them, the nursing fathers and mothers among us 
would better fulfil their important mission, by the 
inculcation of obedience in early life, to the tender 
visitations and convictions of the seed of Divine 

ace in the secret of all hearts, and cautioning 
them not to despise the dey of small things, the 
calls to little duties. Instead, also, of saying that 
conformity must not be expected from young peo- 
ple in the absence of conviction, an anxiety should 
be manifested on their behalf that they are not 
stifling conviction. Were parents and other 
rightly concerned Friends careful to do their own 
part, we believe there would not be that lack of a 
sense of duty in the youth, in regard either to the 
greater or the smallest requirements of the Divine 
law. 

“ Besides, we are very sceptical as to the sound- 
ness of the foregoing plea or excuse for incon- 
sistency. Are parents and guardians to permit 
those under their care to go without control, simply 
because these profess that they see no difference 
between right and wrong? Was it not the con- 
demnation of Eli of old, that his sons committed 
wickedness while he restrained them not? ‘It is 

for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth.’ 

hus he becomes familiarized to self-denial—that 

chief constituent in the Christian life—and thus 

realizes his Divine Master's ‘ yoke to be easy, and 
his burden light.’ ” 





Diep, on First-day morning, the 29th of the Eighth 
month, 1858, at his country seat, Brookside, Montgomery 
county, Pa., Jostan Dawson, of this city, in the 86th 
year of his age; a much esteemed member of the West- 
ern District Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 4th of Tenth month, 1858, in the 58th 
year of her age, Estner MinHovse; an esteemed mem- 
ber and elder of Pennsville Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

——, on the 9th of First mo., 1859, Repecca HeDLey, 

of Medina, Orleans county, N. Y., in the 79th year of her 
age; @ member of Hartland Monthly Meeting. This 
dear Friend was joined to our religious Society about 
the 22d year of her age, in York, Old England. She ex- 
pressed, on her dying bed, the deep sorrow she felt at 
the proposed change of discipline in her native land ; 
and said she felt thankful that her days were near to a 
close; and also expressed to those about her, such an 
assurance of happiness that it was a privilege to be with 
her in her last moments. 
, at West-Town Boarding-School, Pa., on the 10th 
of First month, 1859, Saran B., wife of David J. Scott, 
and daughter of Elisha and Esther Brackin, of Belmont 
county, Ohio, in the 26th year of her age. During the 
short illness of our dear departed Friend, she gave evi- 
dence of having made, whilst in health, a preparation 
for the great change, so that the near approach of death 
brought no terror. By her expressions and frequent 
desire to turn from all earthly things, and to be alone 
with her Saviour, her friends have a confident hope that 
she was not permitted to pass through the dark valley, 
without the support of His all-sustaining arm ; and that 
He, who alone can comfort those whose hearts are made 
desolate by this bereavement, has taken her to Himself, 
and called her Biessep. 
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